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with the Duke of Norfolk for calling him "saucy." Now an even
.larger audience watched with fascination the signs of his descent
into the outer darkness of Elizabeth's disfavour. A relative whom
he left in charge of his interests while he rusticated at Kenilworth
"to bring her back to her senses" wrote him with regard to some
lands for which he was dealing with the Exchequer that the
Chancellor, Sir Walter Mildmay, "would gladly do your bidding
but is loath to offend her Majesty,c who is in no wise disposed to
hear anything that may do you good.'" It was even reported,
according to the same correspondent, that she had said to her
cousin Lord Hunsdon, "My lord, it hath often been said that you
should be my Master of the Horse, but it is now likely to come
true."
Robert did not wait supinely for his overthrow. If he was not
to be her husband, if he was to cease being her favourite, he would
at least, he seems to have decided, act the part of good patriot and
prudent politician. Urged by Norfolk and Cecil he came out for
the Archduke. His colleagues welcomed his conversion with
tempered enthusiasm; they could not yet feel unqualified con-
fidence in the convert. But despite an occasional backsliding when
Elizabeth's frown relaxed for a little, and perhaps a little wavering
when the stiffly Protestant and nationalistic faction in the Council
petitioned her "to follow her own inclination," he clung to the
position he had taken. The meeting of Parliament that autumn
found him firmly on the side of conservative respectability through
as difficult and bitter a session as Elizabeth's personal government
ever survived. In the course of a furious debate it was even
proposed that a husband should be forced on her, or a successor
named by Act of Parliament, before a penny was voted her to
carry on with. When the two Houses, in the hope of avoiding so
extreme a course, with virtual unanimity petitioned her to declare
her successor, she turned on Norfolk, leader of the Committee
bearing the petition, with the deadly insult of "traitor"; and
when an overwrought member of the Commons, ignoring her
injunction to air the matter no further, insisted on delivering a
harangue as emotional as if less critical than the sort Charles I
was one day to be subjected to, she went Charles one better by
promptly flinging the offender into prison. t
The situation began to threaten not only the breakdown of
government but open violence. To prevent it froin degenerating
fprther a delegation of Lords including the Marquis of North-